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THE HAY-FIELD. 


Little Jane went one day with some of her friends 
to see a hay-field. The weather was warm, and 
the hay smelt very sweet, and the young people 
had a very nice time. One lad laid down on the 
hay and the others covered him all up with the 
fresh cut grass. Some of them made a large nest 
of the hay like a bird's nest, only that it was 
larger, and then a parcel of children got in and 
played they were birds, and thought it very 
good fun. 

{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.} 








NARRATIVE. 








From the Southern Christian Advocate. 


NARRATIVE OF LITTLE WILLIAM AND JAMES. 


It was my privilege to visit the New England 
States in July last, and arriving at a beautiful vil- 
_lage near Boston, I, together with those in com- 
pany with me, concluded to remain there several 
days. I resolved one morning to take a long walk 
into the country, and perceived, after advancing 


under the shade of a venerable looking tree, near 
the edge ofa little stream, with a basket in each 
hand. It was my intention to proceed farther, but 
on approaching, I found they were in deep conver- 
sation, and resolved to listen to those interesting 
little children, although they were unconscious 
any one was near. The following conversation 
was overheard by me. 

‘*WituiaM,” said James, ‘‘ How were you 
pleased with Sunday School, and your new teacher 
yesterday?” 

‘* Very much indeed,” replied James, ‘‘ for my 
teacher told me how I must live, if I wanted to go 
to heaven when I die, and you know I want to go 
there.” 

‘* Did he tell you, Willy, anything about that 
wicked place of which we heard the preacher talk, 
the Sunday we went to church together?” 

*©O yes, James; he told me I must keep all 
God‘s commands, or I would go to that place, 
where all boys go, who lie, curse andsteal. SoI 
read my Bible every morning and night, and get 
one commandment every day to say by heart to 
mother, for she has promised me 50 cents when 
I know the whole ten, and I mean to give the 
money to the missionary society; for I want all 
the heathen children to know all about Jesus.” 

‘© Well,” said James, ‘‘my teacher does not 
tell me about Jesus or heaven, but only learns me 
to read; but I remember what my good mother 
used to tell me about Jesus, when she was alive, 
and I have a Bible which she gave me, a little 





three quarters of a mile, two little boys, sitting | Y 





while before she died, begging me to read it, and 
said if I did all God said, I would go to heaven 
where angels live. So I learn a verse every day, 
but have no mother like you, to whom to recite, 
but recite to an old lady, who takes care of me; 
and tells me about God, and Jesus who died to 
save all little boys.” 

Here little James’ heart was too full to utter one 
more word, and he gave full vent to his sorrows. 

‘Don’t ery, Jimmy,” said his little friend; 
**don’t cry, because ary teacher says God will 
take care of all boys who have no parents, and 
love him.” 

I felt then as if I could refrain no longer from 
speaking, and walked in front of the dear chil- 
dren, who appeared startled at my appearance, 
having supposed themselves to be far beyond the 
view or hearing of any individual. 

‘* My little boys,” said I, ‘‘how do you do? And 
where are you going?” 

** Quite well, ma’am,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ and we 
are resting under this tree.” 

Are you not afraid of being lost? for you must 
be some distance from home. Don’t you see you 
are almost in the country, and there is no house 
near us? 

“* We are not afraid, ma’am, of being lost, for 
we are here very often, and near this spot is the 
place we gather whortleberries, such as we now 
have.” 

Perceiving the little boy wipe from his cheek the 
tear which had involuntarily stolen down, I inquir- 
ed the cause of his trouble. 

‘* Why, ma’am, I was talking to Willy about 
my good mother, who died a few months ago, and 
who gave me all I wanted; but now,—and here 
he stopped.” 

And do you not have all you want now, my lit- 
tle boy? 

‘* No, ma’am, I sometimes go to Sunday School 
without any shoes, for I cannot always get them, 
but I will go to my Sunday School.” 

When you do have shoes, who gives them to 
ou? 

‘© Well, ma’am, I get up early in the morning, 
take these baskets you see, and walk a mile to 
pick whortleberries, and sell them for four cents a 
quart, and this is the way I buy shoes; but it 
takes me a long time to buy a pair; because | be- 
long to the missionary society, and save three 
cents a week, so as to help to send a preacher to 
the heathen children, who have no Bible, no 
preacher to tell them about Jesus, and how to get 
to heaven.” 

What is your name, little boy, said I, and how 
old are you? 

‘*James B 
This little boy is named Willy F 

And have you, James, neither father or mother? 

‘* Neither, ma’am. Yonder are the graves of 
both whom I loved very much, and who always 
told me to love God, not to lie, curse or steal; and 
I always remember what they told me.” 

Well, my little boy, said I, here is one dollar; 
take it, and buy shoes. 

‘‘ Thank you, ma’am, thank you. I have now 
one dollar and a half, and after buying shoes, | 
will give the rest to my teacher on Sunday for the 
society.” 

Who is your teacher, James? 

‘‘Mr. B——, a young gentleman I knew a long 
time.” 

Turning to the other boy, I inquired if his pa- 
rents were alive, and if he could get shoes when- 
ever he wanted them, or if he sold whortleberries 
to buy them. 
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‘* Both my parents are alive, and I always have 
shoes. These berries are nut mine, but Jimmy’s. 
I promised to help him pick to day, and see how 
many we have; four baskets are filled, and this 
afternoon we will sell them.” 

Come boys, said I, it is near dinner-time, let 
us be going. 

So on we walked, three in company, and all the 
way I talked to the little boy who picked berries 
to sell, in order to buy shoes, and give the society 
three centsa week. He said he lived with a poor 
lady whom he loved much; that if I would go 
some distance, I would see her; but being too far 


from my lodgings, we took an affectionate fare- 


well. How much can be learned, thought I, from 
such an interview. First, the good of Sabbath 
Schools; secondly, the necessity of suitable teach- 
ers; thirdly, the admonition of parents; fourthly, 
the necessity of impressing upon the minds of 
youth, missionary operations; and fifthly, let all 
children who read this piece, remember how little 
Willy helped James, and how hard James worked 
and took his earnings to give to the heathen; and 
let all little boys and girls follow his example, and 
at the end of the year, the missionary cause will 
be advanced. Louisa. 
Charleston, Nov. 27, 1839. 








BENEVOLENCE. 


From the Congregationalist. 


THOMAS,* OR THE STORY OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
BOY. 








My Young Friends;—Many of you know that 
there are some little boys and girls, who cannot 
hear. They cannot hear the voices of their pa- 
rents, or of their brothers and sisters, they cannot 
hear the birds that sing in the grove, and some- 
times come and cheer with their song the garden 
or the way-side. They cannot hear the hymns 
that are sung in the Church; no, nor can they 
hear what the minister says. 

And these little boys and girls, because they 
cannot hear, never learn to speak. If you had 
always been so deaf, that you could not hear a 
cannon, when it is fired, and had never heard 
what people say when they speak, you would never 
have acquired the use of speech. You would not 
know how to use your tongues, and lips, and breath 
in giving utterance to words; that is, you would 
not know what kind of sounds to make. O, do 
you not pity little children who cannot hear? 

Some very kind people have established Asy- 
lums (as they are called) where deaf and dumb 
children are taught to express their thoughts, and 
to tell their feelings and wants, by making signs 
with their fingers and hands. And then they 
teach them how to form the letters of the Alpha- 
bet, and to write words on little slates; and they 
tell them what the words mean, until they are 
able to write down their thoughts, and write let- 
ters home to their friends, and read the Bible and 
other books, as well ard as fast as children who 
can hear and speak. There is such an Asylum at 
Hartford. Many of my little readers, who reside 
in Hartford, have, I doubt not, seen the beauiful 
building with the spacious and cleanly ard in 
front, where these children are instructed; per- 
haps they have visited it, and have seen their 
bright and cheerful countenances, while engaged 
in their recreations, or studies. 

A few days ayo, I was engaged in conversation 
with a youth, who belonged to this unfortunate 
class of your fellow beings. He had been a pupil 





* Thomas S. Perkins, Jr. son of Thomas 8. Perkins, Esq. 





who died at New London, on the 10th of November. 
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in the Asylum at Hartford, He had very kind 
parents who spared no pains or experse to give 
him instruction; and when he was seven years 
old, they carried him to Hartford, and placed him 
in the Asylum. Here he learned to read and to 
write. The way in which | conversed with him 
was this;—he brought his slate to me, and I wrote 
questions upon it, and he wrote the answers under 
the questions. I was very happy to find that he 
loved to converse about religion better than any 
thing else. He loved to ask me, and to have me 
tell him, about the love of Christ. 

Nearly two years ago, Thomas, (for this was 
his name,) when at Hartford, attending the Asy- 
luin, was led to think about his soul, and its dan- 
ger of being lost. A great many people in Hart- 
ford, at that time, were talking, and thinking a great 
deal about religion, and many thought they be- 
came Christians. ‘Thomas wrote letters home to 
his nother at New London, and told her all about 
his feelings. His parents, as you may well sup- 
pose, were much rejoiced, and bore him on their 
prayers to God, and answered his letters, giving 
him such advice and instruction as they thought 
he needed. His private tutor, also, Mr. S. was 
very kind and faithful in instructing him. When 
Thomas returned home in the spring, he found his 
mother ill; but, almost the first thing after kissing 
her, he began to tell her about his anxiety for his 
soul. Religion was the uppermost in his mind. 
It was the earnest desire of his parents that he 
might be led to the Saviour; they prayed for him; 
and in addition to the instruction they could im- 
part by signs, and by writing, they placed reli- 
gious books of a suitable kind in his hands; among 
others, that excellent book, Doddridge’s Rise anp 
Procress. Thomas was so much interested in 
this volume that he spent nearly a whole week in 
carefully reading it. He would take it with him 
to his little apartment, and hardly allow himself 
time enough for his meals and necessary exercise. 
It seems to have been remarkably blessed to him 
in teaching him the way of salvation. When he 
had finished the volume, he went to his mother 
and thanked her for the book; and in his own ex- 
pressive manner, (laying his hand upon his breast, ) 
told her that the burden which had weighed him 
down was gone—that he now felt happy—and 
thought he loved Jesus. From that period, there 
was a great change in Thomas. He never after- 


nestly desired that his brothers and sisters might 
become Christians; he spent much time in read- 
ing the Bible and religious books; he had a little 
chamber, in a retired part of the house, to which 
the was in the daily habit of going to pray to God; 
and he was very strict in observing the Sabbath. 
I do not mean that Thomas had no faults; he 
doubtless had many. He had formerly been much 
addicted to sudden fits of anger; and it cost him 
no small struggle to acquire self control. He 
would often come to his parents and express great 
grief, that, when his little brothers got his knife 


misplaced it, he felt so impatient, and so much 
disposed to be angry; but would add by his em- 
phatie signs, that he ‘‘ put i down;” that is he had 


But, my young friends, Thomas is now dead. 
Little did I think, a few weeks ago, when | spent 
a few moments in conversing with him, I should 
so soon be called to attend his funeral. Yes, he 
sleeps in the grave—the damp, cold grave. He 
faded and withered with the autumn flowers, and 
their melancholy winds are now sighing out the 
requiem over his tomb. His disease was violent, 
and soon did its work. I visited him, and he 
tried to make me understand that he was very sick, 
and thought he should die. I can never forget 
‘his manner and the expression of his countenance. 
He felt grieved that his disease was of such a na- 
‘ture that he could not be permitted to read the 
Bilyle—that precious book he had loved so much. 
And when his father would sit down by his bed- 
side, and spell out with his fingers some of his fa- 


body was racked with pain, expressed by smiles 
his inward satisfaction and joy. During a part of 
his sickness, he seemed to be deprived of those 
consoling views of the Saviour which he had been 
accustomed to enjoy; but at length the clouds 
rolled away, he was perfectly resigned to the will 
of God, and believed that his spirit would go to 
the arms of his Saviour. 

Thomas hears now. ‘The ear that never listen- 
ed to the gospel or the songs of Zion on earth, 
now listens to the wonders of Redemption recount- 
ed in the new song; and the voice that was never 
fashioned to the language of praise and prayer, 
now mingles in sweetest harmony, in the choral 
hallelujahs of the heavenly world. His body rests 
in the grave; and when the snows of winter fall, 
they will cover and whiten the sod that presses 
heavily upon his throbless bosom; and when the 
birds of another spring return from tropical regions, 
they will come and sing in the branches of the 
evergreen that casts its shade over the cherished 
spot. The words of the poet, as applied to him, 
are susceptible of a literal interpretation. 

‘“ Receive my clay, thou treasurer of death! 

I will no more demand my tongue, 

> Till the gross organ, well refined, 

Shall trace the boundless flights of an unfettered mind, 
And raise an equal song.”—Dr. Watts. 

My dear young friends, do you love the Sa- 
viour? Do you love to pray? ‘‘In attending 
upon the secret duties of religion, Thomas was an 
example to all of us,” said his father. Do you 
love the Sabbath and keep it holy? Thomas was 
very strict in the observance of thisday. Do you 
love to read the Bible? It was the delight of 
Thomas. Could you visit his little apartment, 
now vacant and deserted, you might see on his 
table among other books, his Bible, a present from 
his father, the gilt worn off from the leaves by 
much use;—a leaf turned down here, and a leaf 
there, all giving evidence how much he read the 
Bible. 

Are you still living without religion, without re- 
penting of sin and loving the Saviour? How the 
example of Thomas céndeinns you! You can hear 
and speak; he could not. You can go to church 
and hear the gospel preached; he could not. 
** He will rise up in the judgment and condemn 
you, unless you repent. Seek the Lord now. 
Now is the accepted time.” ‘* They that seck me 
early shall find me.” Do not put religion off. 
You may die suddenly. Ere spring returns, and 
earth puts on her vernal array of flowers and ver- 
dure, you may be mouldering in the cold and si- 
lent grave. Your affectionate friend, 


James M. Macpona.p. 
New London, Nov. 25, 1839. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No., 3. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR. 
Elizabeth. 1 think it will take you a long time 
to tell me about all the pictures on my table. | 
have not forgotten about the bird’s rest nor the 
bees, which you told me of before. I should like, 
now, to know about that one, where a man has a 
dog tied with a string, and he is walking along 
with his eyes shut, what does he do so for? 
Mr. C. His eyes are shut because he is blind, 
he cannot see, and the little dog leads him about, 
by the string which is tied to him. 
E. But could he not see if his eyes were open? 
I cannot see when my eyes are shut, 
Mr. C. No, my daughter, he cannot see at all, 
even if they were open. It is always dark with 
him, both day and night. If he tries, he can see 
neither the people around him in the house, nor 
the trees and other objects out of doors. 
‘The moon, so very fair and bright, 
And stars so very pretty too, 
And everything which God has made, 
Are all hidden from his view.” 





vorite passages, his countenance, though his poor 





Mr. C. I cannot tell. Perhaps it is owing to 
soreness of the eyes, perhaps he was born blind. 
You have seen little Chloe P. who had cataracts 
in her eyes, and never saw from her birth. 

E. What are cataracts, father? I have seen 
little Chloe, but I do not know what the cataracts 
are which she had in her eyes. 

Mr. C. They are white things in the inside of 
the eye, which she could not see through, and 
which made her blind. The doctor ran a very 
sharp needle into her eye, and pushed one of the 
cataracts away, so that she can now see with that 
eye, and she will be able to learn to read. 

E. O now I remember, father, you told me of 
it before, hut I had forgotten; and when you came 
home the other day you said that you had seen 
Mrs. W. who is blind; has she got cataracts in 
her eyes? 

Mr, C. No, my daughter, her blindness was 
caused by sore eyes. 

E. Father, I am thinking how thankful I ought 

to be that I can see. If I were blind, I could not 
see you, nor mother, nor pussy, nor my play 
things. I am sure, I should be very unhappy if I 
could not see. 
Mr. C. You cannot, my child be thankful 
enough to God, that he has given you your sight. 
You have two good eyes, and are not only able to 
see every thing around you, but you can alsoread 
many pretty books, and can learn from the Bible 
the way to Heaven. The poor blind man cannot 
read the Bible. 

E. Why, father, I am sure I pity him more 
beeause he cannot read the Bible, than because 
he cannot see the things around him; how then 
can he learn his duty, and how he may be happy 
when he dies? 

Mr. C. He is more to be pitied, my daughter, 
because he cannot read the book which God has 
given to teach us our duty, than for other reasons; 
and if he has no brighter prospect for the future 
life than for this, he must be very unhappy. But 
I hope that he will not be neglected, but that many 
good people will be kind to him, and teach him 
what he must do to be happy hereafter. 

E. I suppose that he can hear, and that he must 
be very much pleased to go to meeting, and learn 
what the minister says, 

Mr. C. Perhaps he does go there. Frequent- 
ly blind people are gathered together into fami- 
lies, where they are taught many useful things. 
They are taught to braid mats, and many other 
kinds of work, and also to sing, to play on the 
piano, and even to read. 

E. But how can they learn so many things when 
they cannot see. I remember the other day, how 
I ran against a chair and fell down, when I was 


{running after my cousins with my eyes blinded. 


I am sure I could not learn to work with my eyes 
shut, and you said the blind man could not read 
the Bible because he cannot see. 

Mr. C. They have to learn to work by the aid 
of feeling, without the use of their eyes. You 
see how cautiously that blind man steps, while he 
feels along with his cane; and though he is cross- 
ing a bridge, he is in no danger of falling off, be- 
cause he uses so much care; and when they move 
about the room they do not run heedlessly as you 
did, but feel along to see if there are chairs or ta- 
bles in the way; and they have excellent memo- 
ries, so that they do not forget soon what they 
hear. At the Sandwich Islands is a man called 
blind Bartimeus. He can ‘see nothing, but re- 
members so many chapters and hymns which he 
has heard, that he can preach and doa great deal 
of good; perhaps I will tell you more of him an- 
other time. People who are blind cannot read 
such books as we use, because they cannot see 
the letters, but they have them prepared on pur- 
pose for them; the letters are not black, but are 
made by stamping the paper so that they are rough, 
and are read with the fingers instead of the eyes. 

E. How, father? I do not understand. 

~ Mr. C. If I were to take a piece of paper or 





E. How I pity the old man; what made him 
blind, father. 


tin, and cut some letters, I think that you would 
be able to take them and tell me what they were, 
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simply by feeling, even if your eyes are shut. 
And so with their books; the letters are so made 
that they have only to pass their fingers over them 
in order to read. There is an institution in Bos- 
ton where many blind children and grown people 
are gathered together to be taught, and they are 
very happy. They have books which they can 
read themselves, and can learn chapters and 
hymns without hearing others read them. But I 
must stop. now till another time. 
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Written ‘for the Youth's Companion. 
EUGENIA’S LESSON. 


‘* Mother,” said Eugenia, one Saturday after- 
noon, when she had been poring over her Sabbath 
School lesson a good while, ‘' here is a long word 
that I don’t know how to pronounce.” 

Eugenia’s mother was very busy, finishing a 
frock for her little daughter to wear to church, but 
she immediately laid down her work and took the 
question book from Eugenia’s hand, to see what 
the great word was which puzzled herso. She 
was not one of those mothers who think if they 
can get their children’s clothes ready by Satur- 
day night, and have them dressed in the morning 
in season for Sabbath School, that they have done 
their part; she took care to have them ready in 
other respects. 

‘* Which is the hard word?” said she. 
nia pointed to it. 
her mother. 

‘¢ Millennium, what does it mean mother?”’ 

‘*Did you never hear anything about the mil- 
lenium?” 

‘* No ma’am, not as I know of—yes, I believe 
I have heard father say something about it; but I 
didn’t know what he meant.” 

‘* You know this is often called a very wicked 
world—you know there are a great many people in 
it who steal, and lie, and get drunk, and break all 
God’s commandments.” 

‘*Q yes, mother, and there are some bad chil- 
dren too. Why, there’s Joe Miller, he struck his 
little sister the other day, fur nothing; and when 
the master ferruled him, he made up faces. And 
then there’s Margaret Waldo, the biggest girl in 
school, does nothing but trouble all us little ones; 
she’!l pull our hair, or pinch us, or push us into a 
snow bank; and then if we cry, she says, ‘*O 
what babies to cry for nothing!” And then there’s 
John Mellen om 

‘** Yes,” interrupted her mother, who began to 
fear she might make out too long a list, ‘‘ there 
are a great many bad children in the world, as 
well as men and women. There are some who 
are not so much to blame as the rest, because 
they have never been taught any better.” 

** I suppose you mean the poor heathen, don’t 
you, mother. Such as Mr. Green has gone to 
teach—but he has been so long among them that 
I think they must know better now.” 

‘© Yes, some of them do, but there are still a 
great many who have no Mr. Green to teach 
them.” 

‘* Didn’t father say the other day that the church 
had got to send missionaries all over the world?” 

it 

** Then | wish the church would make haste 
and do it.” 

‘* Yes,” replied her mother, ‘‘the church will 
make haste. The Bible tells us that the time 
shall:come, when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the earth. Then there will be no more hea- 
then abroad, and no more wicked people at home. 
Every body will be good and happy. This is 
what is meant by the millennium.” 

‘*Why mother,” exclaimed Eugenia opening 
her eyes, ‘‘is that what millennium means? | 
didn’t think it meant any thing so good as that. 
O what a happy world this will be when every 
body is good! Then I suppose all the children 
will be good too. Then there will be no more 
Jove Millers to strike their sisters, and no Marga- 


Euge- 
‘** That is Millennium,” replied 





ret Waldos, to push us into the snow—and John 
Mellen---’ Here Eugenia saw something which 
made her stop short. While talking with her 
mother, she had laid her question book in a chair 
near her. Presently her little sister Sarah, who 
was about two years old, came up and seized upon 
it and began to look for pictures; not finding any, 
I suppose she concluded the book was good for 
nothing, and forthwith began to tear it to pieces. 
She had got three leaves out when Eugenia 
spied her. 

‘*O my question book!” she exclaimed, as she 
sprang forward to snatch it away, ‘‘just see! 
mother, she has torn my lesson all to flitters!”” 

Her brother Willy, whose attention had been di- 
vided between’the conversation and a top which 
he was busily engaged in winding, looked first at 
the torn book, then at Eugenia’s rueful counte- 
nance, and then at the half grieved, half frighten- 
ed expression of little Sarah’s face; ‘‘ Never mind 
Jenny,” said he, ‘‘chifdren won't tear books in the 
millennium ?”? : 

He had just got his top fairly wound up and was 
starting for a fine spin, when crack went the 
string! Willy was vexed, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of impatience which won’t bear repeating. 
‘‘Never mind, Willy,” said Eugenia, ‘‘top strings 
won’t break in the millennium—will they, mother?” 

‘‘Why as tothat,” said her mother, smiling, ‘‘ 1 
suppose top strings will break, and babies will tear 
books in the millennium, but little girls and boys 
will not be vexed about it.” 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


An old Scotchman said to his son one day, 
‘* Be for aye sticking down a tree, John, and it 
will be a growin while you’re a sleepin.” He 
spuke strange words, but they were such as 
people use in Scotland. He meant by them, ‘‘Be 
always setting out trees, for they will grow while 
you are asleep, or be always growing.” 

Captain Preston thought like the Scotchman, 
and he planted trees all over his farm. On the 
sides of the fields there were long rows of fruit 
and nut trees which he set out. His farm was 
square, and he divided it off into square lots. One 
was for mowing, another for corn, another for 
grain, another for potatees, and other roots. He 
thought it would be better always to raise the same 
thing in the same place. If he had read more 
about farming, he would have found out from 
books, and from the men who have studied farm- 
ing, and learned how to make it most profitable, 
that it would have been better to let some of his 
land be covered with grass for pasture, one year, 
and the next year be ploughed and planted with 
potatoes and corn. After that he would have 
raised grain upon it, then sowed it with grass seed, 
and kept changing the crop from one year to an- 
other. He had never heard, however, of such 
new ways of cultivation, and he chose to do as 
others did. But he liked to have the land hand- 
somely laid out. I have seen men who would 
mark offa very poor garden,so well, that it would 
look better than gardens which were a great deal 
richer. So it was with the old gentleman. He 
must see every thing exactly straight and square. 
If he sat down to dinner and the table was not 
right, he would not eat a mouthful till he had 
called the girl, and every thing had been put in 
its place. Perhaps he carried it too far. I never 
could see any harm in letting little things some- 
times get out of place. But every thing about 
his house, and on his farm, was just where he put 
it. He used to walk about his farm every day to 
see how things looked. If a rail had fallen from 
the fence, or a stone from the wall, John, or Rob- 
ert, or Charles, must be called to put it up; or if 
a limb had fallen from a tree, to take it away. In 
the fall, when apples would drop from his trees, 
he would have them picked up regularly every 
day. 

The apple trees which he set out were all bear- 

















ing finely, bnt. it would take fifty years, probably, 
before the nut-trees would have many nuts on 
them. Apple trees bear very soon. I have 
known them bear fruit when they had been set 
out only three or four years. But I have seen 
nut-trees, which had been growing twenty or thir- 
ty years, without ever having nuts onthem. The 
trees which bear acorns and nuts are many of 
them a hundred or two hundred years old. There 
were such trees in“the Mods on his farm. He 
had them cut down every year and others planted 
in their places. He supposed that if he or his 
children cut off all s once in a hundred 
years, enough would grow to keep the woods al- 
ways full. But he wished to have the same kind 
of trees grow in the same place; and if he let 
them alone, pines, oaks, and walnuts would all 
grow up together. He had found out that some 
kinds of trees grow quicker and larger than oth- 
ers; and that there can be more trees of some 
kinds on the same spot of ground, than of others. 
He took great pains to pick out such trees, and 
set them out where he had cut down others. 

All who ever went to see his farm, thought it 
was the handsomest in the whole country; and if 
it did not bear more than any other, it made him 
richer every year. The pctatoes which he raised 
did not make him rich. And why? Because he 
gave them all out to his cattle, or they were eaten 
in his family. His corn and his grain did not 
make him rich, because they were all used up in 
his family. 

His orchard brought him all his money. Such 

rich red apples you never saw. Sometimes there 
would be enough to fill four or five barrels of 
them on one tree. And he would sell them for 
two or three doll rs a barrel. I have known him 
to sell two hundred barrels of them in one year. 
And he saved all this money. I suppose your pa- 
rents have to pay out money for food and for 
clothing. But he never paid a cent in this way. 
He raised every thing for his family to eat. He 
sheared from his sheep wool enough to make some 
of tis clothes with. All his linen was made of the 
flax that he raised on his farm. If he wished any 
other clothing, the merchants were always glad 
to take something which he raised, and let him 
have what he wanted out of their stores. He had, 
it is true, to pay the town and state taxes; but a 
lawyer in the place, who purchased wool for a 
factory, always paid ihe taxes for him, and took 
his pay in wool which he had to spare. Then, 
there was the minister tax; but he always gave 
the minister four times as much grain, or hay, or 
meat, as the tax was worth. The minister thought 
he was one of his best parishioners. He was the 
most prudent, calculating man, as to money, in the 
parish. He was the neatest man, for a farmer, 
and as J have told you, his farm looked the best. 
I do not mean that he was the best man; but only 
that he knew how to make things look handsome, 
better than anybody else. 
He had a good memory, for he could remember 
all that had happened since he was aboy. He 
could reflect as well as any body; for I have known 
him spend whole hours in thinking what he did 
when he was young. You see, from what I have 
told you about the trees he set out, to take the 
places of those he had cut down, that he could 
reason. As to imagination, I never thought that 
he had any. When I told him about the rail-road, 
he never believed there was such a_ thing. 
‘*What,” he used to say, ‘‘ twenty miles an hour!” 
And he would not hear any more about it. He 
was not cunning, for a great many bad people 
cheated him at different times. But he was apru- 
dent, careful man, and his prudence made him very 
rich.— Stories to Teach me to Think. 





A NEW COAT AND A WISE HEAD. 


There was once a boy who was fond of fine 
clothes. His name was Charles. He was a 
dunce at school; for he thought, as he was well 





dressed, there was no need for him to attend to 
books. He would tell the boys that he should be 
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rich when he grew up to be a man, and that every 
body was fond of those who were rich. 

One day, he went to pay a visit, and he had on 
a new blue coat and a handsome shirt. The lady 
ofthe house gave him a chair, and sent him some 
jellies, biscuits, and wine; but he had no one to 
talk with, and he felt quite dull, and he thought 
some one ought to praise his new coat; but not a 
word was said of it. 

At last, there came in.g boy whose clothes were 
coarse and plain, though Quite Clean; and the lady 
af the house took hold of this ill-dressed boy’s 
hand, gave him a kiss, and_made him talk to her 
along time. Ther ladies then spoke to 
him; one said, ‘*‘ How dovyou do to-day, Edward? 
Pray when will you come to my house to play with 
my son?” ‘You must come and see me too,” 
said the next lady, ‘‘ for I am told you are one of 
the best of boys.” 

Then a third lady said, she had heard how well 
he could draw, and that when he came to see her, 
she would show him some fine prints, and give him 
a box of paints; and so it went on all round the 
room, each guest had a kind word to say to Ed- 
ward, 

Now Charles thought it strange, that a boy 
with old clothes on should please more than he 
did who was so well dressed; but the reason was 
this—Edward had much sense, he read well writ- 
ten books, he could write, he could draw, he could 
cypher, while Dunce Charles could scarce read 
half a page of a book through. He now found out 
that fine clothes will not win regard, and that a 


wise head will please more than a new coat. 
(The Friend of Youth, 








EDITORIAL. 








GENIE. 


‘¢ I wish all the people loved me,” said a little boy 
one day, when a kind friend had been holding him 
upon his knee. Perhaps there are many other chil- 
dren who wish, as this boy did, to be loved. I am 
going to tell you about a little bit of a girl, who is very 
dear to “‘ all the people ” who know any thing about 
her. 

In the first place, she is almost always pleasant. 
You can very seldom see scowls and frowns upon her 
face. If she ever does get cross, she tries to put the 
wrong temper away, and in one or two minutes, her 
stiles come back again. 

Sometimes she falls down and gets hurt very badly. 
If she does, you never need be afraid that she will 
ery and scream as loud as she can, for half an hour. 
She stops as soon as possible, and this makes you 
love and pity her a great deal more than all the noise 
in the world would do. 

She thinks a great deal of others. If one of her 
little school-mates is hurt, Genie is sure to run to 
stand by her side, to put her arms around her, and to 
seem very sorry for her. ‘To be sure she cannot do 
anything to relieve the sufferer, but it is a great com- 
fort, when we are in trouble, to have some one to pity 
us. When she has anything given her she often says, 
‘* | guess my sister Susy will want some,” and seems 
hardly to enjoy her cake or apple if it is to be eaten 
alone. 

Once, when away from home for several days, she 
kept carefully wrapped in several handkerchiefs, a 
bit of gingerbread, “ for Susy.” 

Although it grieves her very much to be treated un- 
kindly, it troubles her still more to have a word said 
said against ‘‘ Ellie ” or “Susy.” It is a good sign 
when one sister loves another so dearly as this. 

If Ellen iscommended at school, Genie’s eyes begin 
to shine as if the love and praise had been for herself. 

This is not all that could be said of this little girl, 
but it is enough for the present. If you wish people 
to love you, you must remember to try to be like her 
in these things. I wish that all the children in the 
world had these good qualities. E. 


WARIETY.. 





The Selfish Boy. 


Henry wasa selfish boy. He had a little brother 
younger than himself. Instead of taking good care 
of him, and trying to amuse him when his mother 
was busy, he would always get away his playthings 
if he could. Were they building houses with blocks 
on the carpet, Henry would take the largest share and 
go up in a corner by himself, and would not let Willy 
touch his house. Did their mother give thei cake, 
Henry would measure them, and if his was a little 
the smallest, be would complain about it. Willy 
was a generous little fellow, and was always willing 
to give up to hisbrother. Every one loved Willy the 
best. Selfish boys are not loved. 





One day their mother brought in three beautiful | 


red apples. ‘Two were large and gne was sinall. 
She gave one large one to Henry and the other two 
to Willy. Willy was very happy, and sat down on 
the rug and began to roll them about; but Henry 
stood still, turning his over and over, and said nothing. 
When their mother had gone out of the room, he 
came up to Willy and began to roll with him. 

‘What a nice apple. See, it is just as large as 
mine. You have two and I haven’t butone. O how 
prettily it rolls. There it goes. Catch it, Willy. 
Now you are a little boy, and I ama large boy. It 
is a great deal prettier for me to have two apples and 
you one; isn’t it?” 

‘No, no,” said Willy, not quite understanding that 
reasoning. 

** Well, look here. I can roll two apples better 
than you. Ihave onlyone. Idon’t wantone. You 
have two. If you will give me one, then I will draw 
you on the sled to-morrow.” 

Willy looked at his apples and turned them over 
in his lap. “ You may have one if you want it; 
here.” do he gave him the smallest. Even this did 
not satisfy the selfish boy; so he kept on,— 

‘* That other is the most like mine. This does not 
match, You give me that, then you shall have this 
beautiful little one. See how red its cheek is, just 
like yours. Come, let us change.” 

Willy laughed, gave it up, and went on playing 
with his rosy-cheeked apple, happy as could be. He 
was much happier than enews for, beside being sel- 
fish, Henry had been very artful, dishonest and wick- 
ed. He put one appie in his pocket, for he did not 
want his mother to see it, and the other he ate up. 
I should not think it could have tasted very good. 

When he was old enough to go to school, the boys 
soon found out that he was selfish. 

** Don’t ask Henry for any,” they would say; ‘‘ he 
won’t give you any if youdo. Let him eat it all him- 
self. He is astingy boy. ‘There comes Henry; put 
away the best balls, or he will get them.” 

Henry was a bright, active boy, and he might have 
been a favorite, if he had not been soselfish. Selfish 
boys will never be loved. They cannot be happy 
either, for God is displeased with them; and he knows 
every selfish feeling. He says “we must do unto 
others as we would have others do unto us.” ‘This 
forbids all selfishness. Willy will be loved, for heis 
a generous boy. Are you like Henry or like Willy? 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.] 

aoa 
Be Considerate. 


Jemima Willets was a quick girl, but by no means 
given to consideration. Frequently did she commit 
a blunder that cost her an hour’s trouble to amend, 
which five minutes’ consideration would have ena- 
bled her to avoid. She was quick at figures, and had 
learned the Rule of Three; this, in those days, was 
considered a great attainment. Her school mistress, 
a shrewd, clever woman, used to put questions to her 
that required thought to reply to. Once, I remember, 
she asked her, “If one lighted taper burns for an 
hour, how long will twenty lighted tapers burn?” 

Now a moment’s consideration would have told 
Jemima, that if a hundred tapers were lighted at the 
same time, they could not burn longer than one taper 
would burn; but this, Jemima was too inconsiderate 
to think of, so she set to work immediately, accord- 
ing to the Rule of Three, and gave her answer, that 
twenty a— would burn twenty hours; thus she got 
pretty well laughed at. 

The next day another question was put to her: 
“If one man from a hill can see a distance of twenty 
miles, what distance can twenty men see from the 
same spot?” In two minutes Jemima had done this 
question also by the Rule of Three; by which it ap- 
peared, that twenty men could see four hundred 
miles; and poor Jemima did not hear the last of the 








men that could see four hundred miles, for a long 
time after.— The Friend of Youth. 





THE LITTLE RAGGED BOY. 

It was some time ago stated by a gentleman at 
a public meeting, that a friend. of his being in 
Uireteht, formed an intimacy with a magistrate 
of that city; but he had never heard anything of 
his origin, till one day, being at the magistrate’s 
house, surrounded by elegance and comfort of 
every kind, the magistrate said to him,“ You see 
me now, Sir, surrounded by every thing that ean 
promote happiness and comfort in my old age ; 
but perhaps you never heard what | was once.” 

“ No,” sait my friend, “I never did.” 

“ Then,” said he, “1 will inform you, to what 
] owe all ny present comfort. I was once a rag- 
ged, bare-footed boy, running about on errands 

» in the streets of this city, of which 1 am now a 
magistrate, until one day a gentleman, who it 
seems had noticed me before, said to me, ‘My 
boy, 1 have ofien seen you thus wandering about 
the streets; 1 wonder you like it; why don’t you 
try to get some siimaion?’ I replied, ‘Sir, I 
don’t kuow how.’ *Can you read? * No, Sir.’ 
‘ Would you wish to learn? if you will, Pil teach 
you,’’ 

He tuok the boy home, and taught him his let- 
ters; the boy seemed very grateful to his kind 
teacher, and continued to come till he was able 
to read, 

“ Now,” said the gentleman, “Vil teach you 
the commandments of God, and IT hope you will 
endeavor to keep them.” 

* Yes,” said he, * that I will.” 

“1 hope you will,” said the gentleman, “ but I 
am afraid you are very blind.” 

The boy, thinking he meant this literally, put 
his finger to his eyes, “ No, Sir,” said he, * 1 can 
see very well,and I will learn the command- 
ments, and keep them too,” 

“Don’t be too confident,” said the gentleman. 
However, he danght him the commandments, . 
and told him he must make them the rule of his 
life. Every evening the boy examined his con- 
duct by the commandments, and every evening 
he found himself uneasy. The more he com- 
pared himself with the commandments of God, 
the more he found of his deficiency in keeping 
them, till he prayed to God to bave mercy on 
him, and give him grace to keep his eommand- 
ments; and having adopted these principles, his 
conduct was reformed, his practices were hon- 
est, he was placed in a situation of trust, and 
gradually rose from one thing to another, till, 
from the degrading situation in which he had 
been, he was raised to be a magistrate of the 
city.—London Teacher's Offering. 
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Maxims.—T hat which a man envies in another, he 
would be proud of, if he had it himself. 

Shall the sinner be proud that is going to hell?— 
Shall the saint be proud that is scarcely saved from it? 


God’s promises are a defence against men’s threat- 
enings. 








POETRY. 








ANSWER TO THE QUERY, “IF 1 DIE, SHALLI GO 
TO HEAVEN?” MADE BY A LITTLE GIRL TO HER 
SISTER. 

My sweet little sister, you ask me to tell, 

If heaven will be your blest home; 

If your spirit set free, shall in Paradise dwell, 

‘Through its bowers of pleasure to roam. 


Yes, dearest, you may, for our Lord doth declare, 
‘That the “ lambs of the flock ” he will take, 

To rest in his bosom, his kingdom to share, 

Of the streams of his love to partake. 


Only give him your heart in the spring-time of life, 
And he’ll be your Protector and Friend; 

He’ll guide you across the dark waters of strife, 
To a land where true joy knows no end. 


For a moment of time, we’ll be parted ’tis true, 
But on yonder bright plains we shall meet, 
Our friendship, begun upon earth, to renew; 
With Heaven’s music each other we’ll greet. 


There, as long as Eternity lasts we will sing, 
In a strain which with seraph’s might vie; 


The song of redemption through Jesus our king, 
On the lips of an angel must die. 
[Southern Christian Advocate. 


Senn one 
REMEMBER THY CREATOR. 

Remember thy Creator, 

While youth’s fair spring is bright; 
Before thy cares are greater, 

Before comes age’s night ; 
While yet the sun shines o’er thee, 

While stars the daikness cheer; 
While life ia all befure thee, 

Thy great Creator fear. 











